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BIOGRAPHY OF HAYDN. 





WE call the attention of our readers to the 
life of this eminent man, not only because, as 
the Father of modern instrumental music, it 
has a right to appear in the pages of every 
journal devoted to that subject, but also because 
there are many traits in his character, which 
are well worthy of our praise and imitation. 

Francis Josepx Haypn was born 4. D. 1732, 
at Rohrau, a small village not far from Vienna. 

His attention was first turned to music by the 
habits of his father, the sexton of the village. 
On holydays, after service, this good man was 
accustomed to amuse himself, by singing with 
his wife, and playing on the harp. In these 
domestic concerts, little Haydn always bore a 
part, singing with his tiny voice, and keeping 
time with two sticks, which he called his fiddle 
and his fiddle-bow. 

Frank, a relation of the family, and school- 
master at Haimbarg, happened to be present on 
one of these occasions, and observed with great 
surprise the exactness, with which a child only 
six years old beat the time; and, being himself 
a proficient in music, he begged permission to 
take the boy home with him. 

In his new abode little Haydn was deprived 
of the society and instructions of his parents; 
but his infant tears were soon dried up, by the 
discovery that he happily made of an old tam- 
bourine. This gained his affections, and with 
a zeal and perseverance which few men pos- 
sess, he set to work to make music out of this 
old instrument, which had but two tones at best. 
He succeeded, and performed upon it a kind of 
air, that attracted the attention of every one. 
He soon learned Latin enough to sing in the 
choir of the Roman church; and at the same 
time, as he used afterwards to say, Frank taught 
him the violin “ more by cuffs than ginger- 
bread.” 

About this time an agent came to the village, 
to obtain children to sing in a choir at Vienna. 
Little Haydn was proposed ; and, to make trial 
of his powers, the agent, Mr. Reuteur, requested 
him to sing at sight a tune he never saw 
before. Haydn succeeded to admiration in all 
but a concluding shake; “ but that,” said Haydn, 
“cousin Frank can’t do himself; how do you 
expect his pupil to do it ?” 

Reuteur too khim on his knees, and told him 
to bring two notes quickly together, hold his 
breath and make his palate tremble. The child 
did it at once, and the delighted professor poured 
into his apron a plate of fine cherries, that had 
been brought for himself. Haydn used to say, 
that he never afterwards made a shake that he 
did not seem to feel the cherries. His success 
secured him the situation; and he was at once 
removed to Vienna, and placed in the choir of 
the cathedral of St. Stephen’s. The children 


were required to practise two hours daily. The 
rest of the time they might spend as they pleased, 
which they generally were inclined to waste in 
the play ground. Not so with Haydn, however; 
for, during the whole time of his connexion 
with this church, he was in the habit of devoting 
from sixteen to eighteen hours a day to the 
diligent cultivation of music: and so great was 
his interest and zeal, that the most fascinating 
games were deserted the moment he heard the 
sound of the organ, or saw an opportunity for 
practice. The fruits of this diligence were soon 
seen; for, at the age of thirteen, he composed 
an entire Mass. 

While engaged in this work, he perceived 
his ignorance of some of the higher branches 
of the science, and immediately engaged him- 
self in their acquirement. He was miserably 
poor, and could not pay an instructor; but by 
the aid of some old books and a crazy broken- 
down harpsichord, he soon made himself mas- 
ter of the principles of his art, and by dint of 
industry made many discoveries, which had an 
important bearing on his future performances. 

Notwithstanding that he had to pursue his 
studies in a cold comfortless garret, without 
fire and without companions, and urged on 
solely by the love of his art, he always said 
this was the happiest portion of his life. 

The Italian style he learned from Porpora, 
a crusty old musician, in the pay of the Venitian 
ambassador. 
tention to the comforts of this whimsical but 
talented man; and though he had to suffer 
much from his humors, yet he suffered with 
patience, and at last gained his object,—a know- 
ledge of his style. 
became interested in him, gave him a pension 


of twelve dollars a month, and allowed him a | 


seat at the table of his upper servants. 

During all this period, Haydn’s industry was 
unexampled. His daily duties were, to play at 
day-break the first violin at the church of the 
Order of Mercy ; after that, the organ at Haug- 
witz Chapel; then he sung the tenor in the 
Cathedral; and, not yet sated with music, he 
would return to his garret and practise until 
late at night, on his uninviting harpsichord. 

This order was soon changed; for, at nine- 
teen, the rules required him to give up his 
situation in the children’s choir of St. Ste- 
phen’s, and he was forced to seek some other 
mode of gaining a livelihood. His situation 
was now deplorable enough. But Keller, a 
peruke-maker, who was fascinated with his 
voice, invited him to his house and treated 
him as his son. While under his roof, he fell 
in love with Keller’s daughter, and made an 
engagement to marry her as soon as circum- 
stances allowed. Whilst here, he used to go 
out with his young friends, to play serenades 
of his own composing, under the windows of 
the belles of the city; and, on one occasion, 
having been overheard by Curtz, the proprietor 





He did it by an unremitted at- 


The ambassador at last | 





of the opera, he gained so much upon his good 
will, that he received orders for the immediate 
composition of music for the Diable Boiteuz. 
In one part it was necessary to represent the 
waves in a storm, and as Haydn had never wit- 
nessed such a thing, he applied to Curtz for a 
description. He told him to imagine a moun- 
tain and a vale running after one another with 
the rapidity of lightning, and the noise of thun- 
der, and to set that to music. Haydn tried all 
manner of semitones and octaves, but ali in 
vain ; and, out of all patience, the young man 
dragged his hands together from each end of 
the harpsichord, and produced an effect that 
charmed Curtz, who almost choaked him with 
his caresses. 

All this while he was composing short pieces, 
which became quite fashionable and increased 
his fame, but unfortunately did not swell his 
purse. Thus he continued, living from hand 
to mouth, making provision for the passing day, 
but having no certain hope for the morrow, 
until at twenty-six, he received a permanent 
situation in the orchestra of Count Moritzin, 
whence he was soon preferred to the superior 
place of second professor in the orchestra of the 
old Prince Esterhazy. Here, and with the son 
of this prince, his chief duty seems to have 
been to wear a starched uniform, with high- 
heeled shoes, and compose one piece a day for 
the amusement of his patron. 

Having now placed him in an easy situation, 
we shall leave him for the present, and turn 
our attention to a few peculiarities that have 
so far been developed. The most remarkable, 
is his wonderful zeal and application to the 
science of which he was so fond; but though he 
generally devoted sixteen hours a day to this 
pursuit, we do not find that he neglected any 
other. During this period he made himself 
acquainted with history and geography. Latin 
he learned from his cousin Frank, and Italian 
from the poet Metastasio; and all this under 
the most unfavorable circumstances. 

The other characteristic is the spirit with 
which he was actuated. He was a truly reli- 
gious man: before he sat down to compose, he 
kneeled down to pray; and on all his pieces 
he would inscribe, by way of dedication, ‘‘ Laus 
Deo,” and “ Soli Deo Gloria.” Z. L. 


[This sketch will be concluded in our next number.--Eb. ] 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE ELEMENTARY CONSTITUTION 
OF THE HUMAN VOICE,—OR 
SPEECH, AS A MUSICAL SCIENCE. 


moO. UL 

Tue subject of our present essay,—the Struc- 
ture and Cultivation of the Voice,—cannot fail 
to be deeply interesting to all, who are desirous 
to obtain power and beauty over one of the 
noblest functions which adorn human existence, 
There are few individuals, we apprehend, who 
have not frequently retired from their vocal 
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labors, wearied and exhausted under any ex- 
traordinary effort; and we are perfectly con- 
vinced that, among our clergymen, those dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs, which have 
consigned many to an early grave, and have 
compelled still more to retire from duties, 
which their physical constitution would not 
permit them to fulfil, have been brought on by 
an injudicious and unnecessary use of the or- 
gans of voice. 

We shall now present our readers with the 
theory of Rapid Declamation, as connected with 
Circulation and Respiration,—those two essen- 
tial supports of animal existence. 

The food, after having undergone a chemical 
process in the stomach, is converted into a 
milky fluid, termed chyle, which is absorbed by 
a set of vessels named lacteals, and conveyed 
to a common centre, termed the thoracic duct. 
From this reservoir, it mixes with the blood, 
which is pouring into the right chamber of the 
heart. This latter organ is divided into four 
chambers,—two receiving and two propelling: 
the former, named Auricles,—the latter, Ven- 
tricles, divided from each other by a fleshy 
wall. The blood received into the right cham- 
ber of the heart, is not fitted for the support of 
animal life, until it has passed through a che- 
mical change in the lungs. In passing through 
these organs, it changes color from a dark 
crimson to a bright scarlet, either from giving 
out carbon or imbibing oxygen. That an alter- 
ation so essential to our being, should be ac- 
complished with every facility, numerous small 
arteries are spread on the surface of the lungs, 
and form no inconsiderable portion of their 
structure. Immediately at the root of the tongue, 
is situated a long tube, which reaches to the 
lungs, termed the trachea or windpipe, through 
which the atmospheric air passes, to effect the 
change in the blood to which we have already 
alluded. To fulfil the function of circulation, 
the lungs must be expanded, to receive the 
blood passing into them from the right cham- 
ber of the heart. Their expansion must be 
dependant on the lifting up of the ribs, which 
form the forepart and sides of the chest. This 
cannot be accomplished without muscular aid. 





primary accent, cannot by any effort be com- 
pressed into the space of a natural expiration: 
in other words, that the breath which passes from 
the lungs at each contraction, cannot be extended 
over more than six syllables, subject to the above 
named condition. In easy and agreeable speech 
it is rarely extended beyond three, constituting 
what is called triple time, as— 


s ‘ s ; 
Came to the — | Exile of — | dew on his. 


Inspiration and expiration are measured 
actions, recurring at stated and exact intervals. 
It is during the former, as before stated, that 
the blood rushes from the heart to the lungs: 
the latter expands, and the chest increases its 
dimensions. Let our readers suppose for a 
moment, that we endeavor to compress into an 
expiration a greater number of syllables than 
it will admit; (we have stated the maximum at 
six,) or, to illustrate more plainly, that we ex- 
pire beyond the period when the blood should 
pass from the right chamber of the heart freely 
into the lungs: while these organs are com- 
pressed, it cannot do so. The stream of life 
then becomes obstructed in its flow, not only 
in the lungs, but at the right chamber of the 
heart, where it is heavy and highly charged 
with carbon. The lungs are contracted beyond 
their allotted time, neither properly supplied 
with blood nor air; the chain of cirewation is 
broken; the carbonised blood, which should 
pass unobstructed into the lungs, is thrown par- 
tially back on the venous circulation, as may 
be observed in the darkened and full veins of 


| the head and neck, in all rapid and violent 


speakers, during the moments of excitation. 
The pressure is at length suddenly removed ; 


| the blood rushes with great momentum, but 


Thus, while the cavity of the chest enlarges by | 


the aid of its muscles, the lungs expand; blood 
rushes into them through the pulmonary ar- 
teries, from the right chamber of the heart, and 
air through the windpipe, for the purification 
of the vital fluid. This portion of Respiration 
is termed Inspiration. 


There are in the human frame no muscles | 


which have not antagonists. Consequently 
when the cavity containing the lungs has been 
expanded, the opposing muscles contract it, for 
the purpose of expelling the inspired air. This 
latter portion of Respiration has been named 
Expiration. 

The parts more directly concerned in the 
vocal part of respiration, are the trachea or 
windpipe and the lungs. Situated at the upper 
part of the former, is a large cartilaginous 
projection, easily felt externally: the larynz, 
formed of fine cartilages, the opening to which 
(the glottis) is only a few lines in diameter. 
Through this narrow aperture, all the atmos- 
pheric air inspired passes to the lungs. It has 
been ascertained by well devised experiment, 
that a number of syllables, greater than that of 
six, fully sounded, the first of which is under the 


diminished volume, into the lungs, which are 
thrown into violent and unnatural action. A 
portion only of their contents is sent with a 
like force to the left chamber of the heart. 
This becomes also excited. The 
thrown into unusual excitement. 


heart is 
The. great 
organs, thus disturbed, continue to contract 
violently, with increased quickness, on a dimin- 
ishing volume of blood and air. The speaker 
is compelled to gasp for breath, at every four 
or five words, or nature once more enforces 
obedience to her violated laws, by silencing him 
altogether, until she has renovated the power 
thus wantonly abused. 

Having now shown the connexion between 
the functions of Speech, Circulation and Re- 
spiration ; and, we hope, demonstrated to our 
readers, that the former cannot be oppressed, 
without producing the most injurious conse- 
quences to its fellows, and of necessity to the 
general health; we proceed to detail the va- 
rieties of voice, and the means of strengthening 
the vocal organs. 

Of the causes of variations in voice, we shall 
not offer an opinion. On this subject, one theory 
has given rise to another, only to prove the 
inefficiency of finite research into the secrets 
of infinite intelligence. There are four distinct 
kinds of voice: the Whispering, Natural, Fal- 
setto and Base. 

The whispering voice is the base of the atonic 
elements, a table of which will be found in our 
last paper, to which we refer the reader. It 
admits of changes in pitch, and various modi- 
fications of force. If properly managed, it may 
become audible over a large space. 











The natural voice is that used in general 
conversation, and includes a range of pitch, 
from the lowest vocal sound to that where the 
voice breaks into the faisetto. It is peculiarly 
suited to narrative and descriptive reading, 
confined in its pitch to the range of the diatonic 
and conerete scales: in the former, producing 
that simple variety, which imparts melody to 
the mere detail of business, the reading of 
unimpassioned epistolary correspondence, or 
even a common newspaper advertisement; in 
the latter, rising or falling through those more 
lengthened movements indicative of feeling or 
passion. 

The falsetto voice is that which commences 
where the natural voice ends: the Indian yell, 
the cry of the peacock, the scream of terror, 
are examples of it. In dramatic reading, it 
produces, when judiciously applied, great effect. 
The blasting question and command of Death 
to Satan, commencing—“ Art thou that traitor 
angel!” in the second book of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, can be properly read only in the falsetto. 
It will be found beyond the eighth note of the 
diatonic scale. Sometimes, unfortunately, we 
hear it in the pulpit, screaming forth its awful 
denunciations, apparently clothing its possessor 
with the spirit of infernalism, rather than with 
that solemn intonation, in which the warnings 
of Omnipotence should be conveyed to intelli- 
gent beings. 

The base ringing voice, the most difficult to 
acquire, the most beautiful, powerful and dig- 
nified, remains to be noticed. Dr. Rush has 
named it the Ovotund, basing the term on the 
“Os Rotundum” of the Greeks. We would 
preface our remarks on this condition of voice, 
by saying, that it is apt to strike an uncultivated 
ear at first as unnatural. There is about it a 
richness, a volume, a melody, so rarely exist- 
ing independently of cultivation, as to produce 
the audible impression to which we have 
alluded, when its sonorous tones first fall on an 
unattuned ear. Yet, is it nothing more than the 
common Voice, cultivated to its highest point of 
perfection. It is the superaddition of volume, 
force and depth of tone, to the natural vocality 
of the speaker. The exact position of organs 
necessary to its production, are te us but par- 
tially known. If the tongue be retracted and 
depressed, and, with this situation of organs, 
any of the tonic elements are forcibly uttered, 
that pure ringing sound will be heard, which 
forms the base of the orotund voice. It may be 
acquired by forcible vocality, on @ low pitch, 
under any position of organs ; but it will be the 
reward only of perseverance. Those desirous 
to obtain it, (and it may be acquired by all in 
various degrees of perfection,) would do well 
to practise daily on the tonic elements, uttering 
them on their lowest pitch, under the conditions 
of great force and extended time. The reward 
of such exertion will be found, not only in the 
acquisition of this fine toned voice, but in a 
general strengthening and increased power of 
the vocal organs ; in the transfer of a thin, lip- 
ping, to a firm, base, expressive voice. It will 
give its possessor increased confidence in his 
powers, and snperadd to the beauty, the expres- 
sion of oral language. It is the only voice 
capable of fulfilling the high designs of epic or 
dramatic reading, or of giving character to dig- 
nified composition of any description. 

No man can read Shakspeare or Milton, who 
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has it not, either naturally or acquired. The 
Liturgy of the Episcopal church imperiously 
demands it; and we would call aloud on her 
ministers, to make some attempt toward the 
redemption of that character, which they have 
lost among the best speakers of the day. Let 
them practise this voice upon the Command- 
ments, the Burial Service, the dignified defence 
of St. Paul, the solemn denunciation against 
the cities of Chorazin and Bethsaida, upon their 
own written compositions, and we will venture 
to predict, that while its deep, majestic and 
solemn tones reach the heart through the me- 
dium of the ear, its effects will be seen, in an 
increased attention to the sablime truths of the 
Gospel, and a still stronger desire to approach 
that temple, the walls of which are salvation, 
and whose gates are praise. 





CHURCH MUSIC. 


ON THE ABUSES OF SACRED MUSIC.—NO. V. 


REMISSNESS. 


€LERICAL 
“Their pious sires a better lesson taught.”—Hor. 

Mr. Epiror,—I trust that the following re- 
marks will not convey the idea, that I am 
destitute of reverence for persons who are 
appointed to minister in holy things; far be it 
from me, to reproach the clergy with a neglect 
of their duty; but it is, nevertheless, a melan- 
choly fact, that their conduct sometimes greatly 
adds to the abuse of sacred music. 
consists chiefly, in their banishing every allu- 


sion to singing from the pulpit; in their neglect | 


of joining in se devotional an exercise, and in 
their injudicious selection of hymns and psalms. 
Every one who reads his Bible attentively, finds 
that there are apostolic precepts and inspired 
directions en these topics, and that the art of 
sacred music challenges our regard with di- 
vine authority. 


The clergy are called to occupy the first | 


place in the sanctuary, to superintend its ser- 
vices, and to prepare their congregations for 
that most glorious worship, which engages the 
hosts of cherubim and seraphim in the courts 
of heaven. But how few pastors are to be 
found, who urge upon their people the duty of 
singing to the praise of Gop! Indeed, the ge- 
nerality of clergymen give no care whatever, 
to promote the proper exercise of sacred music 
in their churches. Themselves indifferent 
about the public singing, their congregations 
become naturally infected with the same feel- 
ing; and thus it happens, that the general 
performance of church music is frequently of 
so low a character, as to be offensive to persons 
of cultivated taste. 

How will the conduct of our clergy compare 
on this subject with the ministers of old 7— 
Moses exhorted the children of Israel, to “sing 
unto the Lord.” David called upon the great 
congregation, “to make a joyful noise unto 
Gop,” and to “ praise the Lord: for it is good 
to sing praises unto our Gop.” Solomon him- 
self sang a song of songs. Isaiah commanded 
them to “ break forth into joy, to sing together.” 
Jeremiah exhorted them, to “sing unto the 
Lord, and to praise the Lord, for he hath de- 
livered the soul of the poor.” Another of the 
prophets says, “Sing, O daughter of Zion; 
shout, O Israel; be glad and rejoice with all 
thy heart,” &c.; and the ministers of the new 
dispensation not only advise their followers, 


This abuse | 





“to speak to one another in psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs,” but they give spe- 
cial direction also, about the manner in which 
it is to be done, “ with the spirit and the under- 
standing.” Our clergymen cannot be in want 
of proper texts for such considerations; the 
Scriptures abound in them; and why should 
not they form the topic of a discourse, as 
well as the recommendation of other Christian 
duties ? 

The second manner in which ministers 
abuse sacred music, is their not joining in the 
performance of hymns or psalms. This arises 
chiefly from their incapability; they leave, 
most generally, the culture of the voice to ac- 
cidental influence ; they think that their theolo- 


| gical studies do not permit them to investigate 


the philosophy of music, and thus they remain 
unconscious of its merits as an art. But it is 
an indisputable fact, that most of the great 
divines, in the early ages of Christianity, were 
thoroughly acquainted with the principles of 
music, as far as they were known. I will only 
mention St. Chrysostom, St. Augustin, St. Am- 
brose, St. Gregory, and Origen, whose piety 
and learning received additional lustre from 
their musical knowledge. Luther honored mu- 


sic so much, as to place it above all arts and | 


sciences except theology, as that and religion 


are alone able to soothe and tranquillize the | 
mind. He says, in one of his epistles, “I verily | 


think, and am not ashamed to say, that next to 
divinity, no art is comparable te music. It is 
a gift of Gop, and nearly allied to theology. I 
would not for a great deal be destitute of the 
small skill in music which I have.” Indeed, 
nothing can be more injurious to the devotional 
singing of a congregation, than to have a pas- 
tor who is incapable to join with them. I have 
been frequently surprised, after hearing the 
clergyman say, “‘ Let us sing to the praise of 
Gop,” to see him comfortably sit down again, 
and not open his mouth; and in those churches 
where it is the eustom to have pulpits large 
enough for several persons, it is ho uncommon 
thing to see the worthy gentlemen in busy con- 
versation, while the people are singing. Does 
not their conduct say: ‘‘ You may sing to the 
praise of Gop, I myself never studied music; 
I have a voice to pray and to preach, but no 
voice to sing; while you sing praises to Gon, I 
will look over my sermon, or look for my text.” 

It is difficult to understand, why clergymen 
should not study vocal music at least ; the sons 
of Gop shouted for joy, to celebrate the glorious 
work of creation; angels sang glory to Gop 
in the highest, to celebrate the birth of our 
Saviour; and, from the book of Revelation, we 
are led to believe, that vocal music constitutes 
a material part in the worship above. 

«___———— They introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures high ; 


No voice exempt; no voice but well could join 
Melodious part: such concord is in heaven!” 


And though some divines suppose that angels 
do not literally sing, and that song is only a 
type of the worship before the throne, I would 
ask, why this type should be so little regarded, 
as it is in fact the only image which represents 
heavenly adoration ? 

There are of course many exceptions to this 
class of clergymen now described, and I myself 
have the gratification’ to attend the ministra- 
tions of a pastor, whose voice is always attuned 








to the song of praise, and who is a worthy ex- 
ample to his congregation, in this as in every 
other duty that our holy religion enjoins. But 
the numbers of those who are silent, when the 
praises of Gop are sung, have still a most 
lamentable majority. 

Another abuse of sacred music by clergy- 
men, consists in their imprudent selection of 
hymns and psalms ; and it is a fact, that none 
are guilty of this error, but such as have never 
cultivated a voice, an ear, and a taste for mu- 
sic. They care so very little about the singing, 
that they treat it generally, as some customary 
routine of exercise for the congregation; almost 
any psalm or hymn answers for that purpose; 
and, without consulting whether the words bear 
some affinity to the sermon, they give out the 
usual number of verses to be sung. Thus it 
frequently happens that the people, 

“ with one consent, 

To Gop their cheerful voices raise,” 
and immediately after these exhilarating strains 
of praise, the clergyman reads perhaps a text 
like the following: “ Look upon mine affliction 
and my pain, and forgive all my sins.” On such 
occasions, the object of sacred music is totally 
lost ; because, instead of preparing the minds 
of the congregation for the consideration of 
the proposed topic, they have been led farther 
from it, by the sentiments expressed in the 
hymn or psalm. 

Some ministers are indeed more particular, 
and give out the verses of the same psalm from 
which their text is taken. Thus it sometimes 
occurs, that the people sing— 

“ The holy Gop has spoke, and I, 
O’erjoy’d, on his firm word rely: 
To thee in portions Pll divide 
Fair Sichem’s vale, Samaria’s pride ; 
To Sichem Succoth next Pll join, 

@ And measure out her vale by line. 
Manasseh, Gilead, both subscribe 
To my coramands, with Ephraim’s tribe; 
Ephraim by arms supports my cause, 
And Judah by religious laws. 
Moab my slave and drudge shall be, 


Where is praise or edification to be found in 
these lines ? and yet it frequently occurs, that 
words of this deseription are embodied in our 
psalms. Should not clergymen, therefore, be 
more careful in their selections ? 

Sacred music is designed for nobler pur- 
poses than merely to please the ear. She is 
intended to inspire us with sentiments of devo- 
tion ; but unaided by good poetry, her spell is 
partly broken, and the bright wreath of her 
fame droops and withers. 

The foregoing are only some of the princi- 
pal abuses of church music by clergymen; but 
even these are sufficiently hurtful, te demand 
reformation, and to induce the reverend gen- 
tlemen to direct to the subject their special 
attention. GeERMANICUS. 





HORN MUSIC. 





[FROM THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. } 


Joun Antuony Marescn was born in Bo- 
hemia, in 1719, and was early taught music, 
especially to blow the French horn. At the same 
time he learned to play on the violoncello; and 
indeed, every prudent professor on @ wind in- 
strument, ought likewise to be well versed on 
some string instrument, as many accidents may 
impair his mouth or his breath. In Berlin, he 
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was patronized by Count Bestuchef, whom, in 
1748, he attended to Petersburg. Here he had 
the honor of performing on the French horn, 
before the Empress Elizabeth, who was sur- 
prised and charmed with his ease in executing 
the most difficult passages, as well as with the 
soft and agreeable tone he blew from his in- 
strument, which had never before been heard 
to such perfection in Russia. The Empress 
engaged him immediately in her service, and 
he had apartments assigned him in the palace 
of Marshal Narischkin. 

Occupied in amending the discordant hunting 
horns, Maresch invented the music which we 
are going to describe : an invention which will 
cause him to be remembered in the musical 
world, long after he is forgotten as a French- 
horn player. 

In 1751, Marshal Narischkin ordered Ma- 
resch to get all his hunting horns tuned regu- 
larly, whereas hitherto they had been used just 
as they came from the coppersmith, which 
made a most disagreeable noise, when blown 
on together, even to the least musical ear. 

This was done in D, F sharp, A and D, and 
sixteen performers were appointed to quadruple 
this chord when necessary, and occasionally to 
sound a correct third, fifth, or octave. 

The Marshal, who was himself a judge of 
music, was desirous of having these horns 
accompany other instruments, which at that 
time appeared very difficult, as the performers 
knew nothing of music, and each could only 
blow his single note on his own horn. Maresch 
set about this with spirit, and caused horns to 
be made for two complete octaves, including 
the semitones, tuned according to the tempera- 
ture of the organ and other keyed instruments. 

He then had to teach a number of young 
men to count 1, 2;—1, 2, 3;—1, 2,3, ® &c., 
uniformly, and accurately in time. When they 
were perfect in this, he wrote all the tones 
which were in the whole partition of the pieces 
to be played, each separately; and as these 
performers, being merely Russian peasants, 
Were not acquainted with notes, he specified 
all the vests by numerical figures, which they 
were to count till they came to a black spot, 
when they were to sound their horns, and con- 
tinue that sound precisely so long as was ex- 
pressed by different marks, which they had to 
learn, though, as each horn could only produce 
one sound, lines were unnecessary. The key 
note, its name, and to which octave it belonged, 
was written on each piece. 

In order to teach them to count the time 
correcily, he was obliged to make use of a 


bell: the clang of the horns being so great as | 
to shake the room so much that no other kind | 


of sound could be heard. 

The entire harmony required twelve French 
horns, two trumpets, and two common post 
horns. The first four pieces were in D; thus, 
six French horns were in D, two in A, two in 
G, one in C sharp, and one in E, to supply the 
middle and lowest tone, which are wanting in 
the horns in D. 

Instead of kettle drums, two machines were 
made in the shape of a drum: in each was a 
cylinder, which,when turned round, struck four 
bells, tuned according to the two chords, D, 
F sharp, A and D, and A, C sharp, E and A. 

This music lasted about a year; but it was 
subject to the inconvenience of procuring the 


| performers from different houses, which could 
not be done at all times. 

Maresch was therefore ordered by the Mar- 
shal to teach the French horn to twelve of 
his own people, in order to have no need of 
strangers; and he was to enable them to per- 
form in concert within a twelvemonth. This 
appeared next to impossible, because on every 
other instrument the precise place can be 
| pointed out, so as to make the tone required, 

but not so on the French-horn and trumpet ; 
| so that whoever is not already versed in music, 

as a singer, a player on the harpsichord, bass, 
| flute, or some other instrument, cannot in many 
| years become a good French horn player. This 
brought him to consider whether something 
might not be effected with their monotonous 
horns. Hence the first idea of the Russian 
horn music. 

His scholars had not the least knowledge of 
music, and could neither read nor write ; but, 
| as the Russians have naturally a good musical 
ear, in a few months he taught them to execute 
with tolerable precision an easy trio. This 


| music, executed publicly, gave such satisfac- 


~~ 


| tion, that, in 1757, being performed at Moscow, 


before the Empress, she gave orders that Ma- 
resch might take any of the musicians from the 
imperial chapel, to complete his band. This 


| now became an imperial band, and the Empress 


ordered, that any of the performers who chose, 
should be taught to play on various instru- 
ments at her expense. 

In 1773, this band performed with great 
effect at Moscow; and, in 1775, brought ‘for- 
ward that celebrated production entitled Al- 
ceste. In 1777, it had risen to such a pitch of 
perfection, as to execute with the same pre- 
cision as any other orchestra, thongh with much 
greater effect, the overtures of Henry IV.; le 
| Deserteur ; la belle Arsenie ; le Tableau parlant ; 
| le Marchand de Smirne; Zemire et Azor, &c. 

Fugues in four parts were likewise per- 
formed, in a far superior manner, to what could 
be done on any ergan, as the low notes were all 
| doubled. A difficulty still remained relative 
| to tuning the horns, which was conquered by 
fixing a brass cap, with two screws, at the end 
| of each horn,—so that, by shortening or by 
lengthening it, the true tone might be obtained. 

Maresch, about this time, Was attacked by 
apoplexy, which, in 1789, deprived him entirely 
of his speech and of the use of his right arm; 
| which attack he survived till 1794. 








MUSICAL EAR. 


Dr. Arnott, in his Elements of Physics, has the fullow- 


| ing sensible remarks,—consoling, doubtless, to some sensi- 


tive persons, who may have felt a momentary mortification 
at being accused of the want of a musical car. 
Philosophers have not as yet been able to 
account for a remarkable difference among 
individuals, as regards the perception of the 
musical relations of sounds. Many persons, 
without understanding any thing of acoustics,* 
| can tell instantly whether various notes, heard 


together or in succession, have the relations to 
each other, which we call musical, and which 
we now know to depend on the comparative 
numbers of beats in a given time; while others, 
with an equally perfect sense of hearing, can 
form no judgment on the subject. The former 





* The science of sounds, 


| 


are said to have a musical ear, and the latter to 
want it; and, although cultivation will raise 


| mediocrity to expertness, it cannot bestow the 


faculty where originally deficient. Now, there 
is on this subject a very common misconce, - 
tion, which proves a source of great mortifi- 
cation on one side, and of arrogance on the 
other, viz., that the possession of a musical 
ear, or the power of distinguishing notes, is 
the indication of all the finer sensibilities of the 
mind, while the want of it proves an opposite 
deficiency. Shakspeare’s opinion of him, ‘“‘ who 
hath not music in himself,” is often triumph- 
antly cited as applicable to all who want the 
distinguishing ear. The truth however, is, 
that many, who signally excel in music, are 
deficient in almost all else that humanity re- 
veres. Witness the weak minds and disorderly 
lives of so many professed musicians,—while 
many again, who have no musical discrimina- 
tion, are otherwise examples of excellence; 
and, even as regards sound, may be exquisitely 
sensible to other beauties and harmonies of 
nature. Such may not be deaf, for instance, to 
the music of spring, when all nature bursts 
forth in the voice of rejoicing, nor to the awful 
music of the storm :—they may feel as music 
the silence of a lone wood, after being accus- 
tomed to the unceasing stir of multitudes,—or, 
the stillness of night in a great city, where 


| the astronomer, contemplating the wondrous 


spheres above, hears only the tongues of pass- 
ing time in the church towers, or the call of 
watchmen, faintly sounding in the distance. 
Many excellent poets have had no musical ear. 
The charm of music is often as much from 
early associations as from peculiar aptitude in 
the individuals. Witness the effects so well 
known of the Swiss airs, when heard by the 
native Swiss in foreign lands ;—but, indeed, of 
the national melodies of all countries,—it not 
being in nature, that at any period of life, or in 
any clime, a man should cease to deem those 
modulations lovely, which in his infancy and 
childhood he learned from a parent’s voice,— 
the mother’s, perhaps, whose affection was so 
long around him as a shield, whose tears fell 
to chide his errors, and to reward where there 
was promise of virtue ; whose steady judgment 
may have been his guide,—whose faultless life, 
his example,—and who, in all things to him, 
may have appeared a personification of Gop’s 
goodness on earth. 

It is the prejudice with respect to musical ear 
and musical taste of which we are now speak- 
ing, that, in the present day, condemns many 
young women, possessed of every species of 
loveliness and talent, except that of note distin- 
guishing, to waste years of precious time in an 
attempt to acquire this talent in spite of nature; 
and yet, when they have succeeded as far as 
they can, they have only the merit of being 
machines, with performance as little pleasing 
to true judges, as would be the attempt of a 
foreigner, who knew only the alphabet of a 
language, to recite pieces of expressive poetry 
in that language. Such persons, when liberty 
comes to them with age or marriage, generally 
abandon the offensive occupation ; but tyrant 
fashion will foree their daughters to run the 
same course. The waste of time now spoken 
of, is only one of many evil consequences 
which arise from the prevailing false notions 
with respect to music. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our correspondent Sigma’s review of “ Nixon’s Guide 
to the Piano Forte,” shall appear in our next. We thank 
him for this favor. 

Among the communications which have lately come to 
hand, we are happy to acknowledge the receipt of several 
pieces of Original Music. That sent to us by “ W.N,” en- 
titled “Sister, thou art mild and lovely,” shall soon appear. 
Tue hymn tune by “ L.,” entitled “ Devotion,” is not admis- 
sible in its present form: the author shall soon hear from 
us by mail. The contribution of “ B. B.,” is under consider- 
i; yet we promptly own, that we do not think it one 
s happiest efforts. The melody by “S. 8. W.,” to the 
i song, “ Morn of Zion’s glory,” is acceptable, and shall 
be admitted to our pages in a short time. 

Our friend “ Philo Melis,” at Pittsburg, Pa., shall be 
gratified in his wish. 

We publish in our present number the last received of 
the series of articles on “ Church Music,” by Germanicus. 





sacr 


As these essays have afforded much satisfaction to some of 


our subscribers, and as the author of them, in his first 
urticle, proposed several subjects not yet discussed, we ear- 
nest!ly solicit the continuation of his valuable labors. We 
shall hope for an early communication from him by mail. 
In reply to our correspondent “ L. B,” we state, that 
there has not “a better work yet appeared for juvenile sing- 
ing schools, than the ‘ Juvenile Lyre.” We learn, how- 
ever, from Mr. Mason, one of the authors of the Lyre, that 
he contemplates presenting to the public, at an early date, a 
new work Of the same general . haracter, as that which is 
the subject of our friend’s inquiry. Several other publica- 


tions of the same description, we learn, are now planned, by 
waged in juvenile instruction. 


persons e 





MUSIC IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Among the letters of our correspondents, we 
have one from a friend, whose experience and 
sound judgment give great weight to his opin- 
ions. ‘I really believe,” says he, “ that a re- 
formation in our Church Music, (which is now 
in a most deplorable condition, in the region 
where I reside,) can scarcely be expected in 
any other way, than by teaching sacred singing 
in Sunday Schools. I have been engaged, for 
the last twelve years, in superintending Sun- 
day Schools, in different sections of our coun- 
try; and, for a few years, I have always de- 
voted a portion of the time allotted, to instruct- 
ing the whole school in the science of music.” 
Our friend alleges further, that he has been 
much encouraged in his course, by the most 
pleasing and profitable results, with which his 
efforts have been crowned, 

From some personal experience, we are pre- 
pared to urge this interesting and important 
subject. The general exercises in our Sunday 
Schools, which arrest the attention of all the 
scholars, who are present, and call their thoughts 
and feelings, at the same time, to the same topic, 
are acknowledged to be decidedly the most 
effective parts of the instruction given. Every 
eye is fixed; and every young heart throbs 
with sympathy. At such a moment, deep and 
durable impressions are to be made. When 
the general exercise announced has been sing- 
ing, we have often noted the peculiar caeerful- 
ness, with which the youthful multitude, in 
some of our large schools, have at once pre- 
pared themselves to take part in this enliven- 
ing duty. It has evidently a natural sanction 
in the soul. Those teachers, then, are em- 
phatically wise, who bear in mind this charac- 
teristic, and make it subservient to their labors 
in the Redeemer’s cause. 

It has often struck us forcibly, moreover, 
that in remedying the evils of that corrupt and 
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profane system, by which a choir of singers are 
actually hired and paid for praising Gop, (as 
is the case in so many of our sanctuaries in the 
city,) we may look with some complacency to 
those of our Sunday Schools where Sacred 
Music is properly cultivated. In the rising ge- 
neration, we may secure a corrective principle. 

The unpropitious state of Church Music, 


in almost every section of our country, calls | 


with a loud voice to Christians, to redeem our 


holy places from the dishonor, which “ foul | 


discords” have cast upon them. It was the | other societies adopt in advancing their objects. 


ambition of San Filippo Neri, and his disci- 
ples, in the middle of the sixteenth century, to 
allure crowded congregations to their chapels, 


by the holy charm of the music which they | 


might there enjoy. But so greatly have we 
degenerated, that the fear of harsh dissonances 
actually keeps some in modern times away 
from the courts of the Lord’s house. Let us, 
therefore, revive the spirit of the devout Filippo 
Neri, and, by cultivating music among the rising 
generation, EXORCISE THE EVIL GENIUS OF THE 
CHURCHES. 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


We have read with great pleasure the last 


Report of this Musical Academy. And weare | 


happy to bear our testimony to the truth of its 
philosophic principles, and to express our ad- 


miration of the large and liberal views which | 


it entertains. 

It has been our purpose, from the origin of 
our paper, to hold this praiseworthy institution 
prominently in view; and we trust, that we 
shall hereafter be able to keep pace with it in 


| its operations. We fell well assured, that its 





example and its efforts may have a wholesome 
effect. 

The Academy contemplates man, as endowed 
with moral qualities, which may be brought 


| under the benign influence of music, and be 
fitted for temporal and spiritual happiness. | 





Whatever tends to diffuse “a chastened cheer- | 


| fulness around the domestic circle,” as well as 
| that which “ elevates the soul in communion 


with its Maker,” comes within the proposed 
plan of the institution. 


** At social meetings,—in the season of childhood,—under 
various circumstances of life,—feelings of joy and innocence, 


though not of a religious character, may be entertained, | 


which are not only proper to be expressed in song, but which 
naturally lead us to such a mode of expressing them. There 
are moments when the gayety of our hearts rises so high as 
to overflow the bounds of gravity, and we find ourselves 
giving vent to the ebullitions of joy in singing, before we 
have put the question as to the propriety of the action. But 
if such emotions are natural to mankind, and contribute to 
their happiness, it seems proper not to check them, but 


rather to make provision for their innocent indulgence, by | 


instruction in music adapted to promote or express them.” 

Every path of life, in the view of the Acade- 
my, may be cheered and hallowed by sweet 
sounds. From early youth even to mature old 


age, music may be the partner of our joys and | 


sorrows, and may exert over them a dominion, 
not unlike that yielded to the “help meet for 
man,”—a softening, an elevating dominion, that 
gradually sways all the powers of the soul, and 
fills it with pure thoughts and holy fervors. 

In our next number, we purpose making ex- 
tracts from the Report above referred to; and 
shall now only premise, in the language of the 
Academy, that it is “ not a musical society, in 
the common acceptation of the term.” “ Its ob- 
ject is not to promote among its members a 





knowledge of music, or to gratify their taste, or 
acquire skill by the performance of it. With 
these matters, as a society, they have nothing 
to do. The only end and aim of those who 
compose it, is to raise music, as a branch of 
education, to the rank which they think it en- 
titled to hold,—to diffuse a knowledge of its 
principles among all classes,—and to endeavor 
to remove the prejudices by which it is assailed, 
and to correct the abuses by which it it encum- 
bered. In doing this, they use the means which 


The only advantage which they expect to se- 
cure by their efforts, is to partake in the benefit 
which will be common to all, when the art 


is more justly appreciated, and more generally 
and successfully cultivated.” 


CINCINNATI JUVENILE CONCERTS. 


In a late number of the Minstret, we gave 
a brief notice of the Eclectic Academy of Cin- 
cinnati, and announced one of its public per- 
formances, under the direction of Mr. T. B. 
Mason, Professor of the institutiogp. We re- 
quested also, that some of our western friends 
would be so good, as to furnish us with an 
account of this Juvenile Concert, that we might 
have the satisfaction of recording such re- 
sults, as we are now prepared to state on goed 
authority. 


Through the prompt attentions of a corres- 
pondent, we have received from Cincinnati, 
the following communication :— 


Sir,—With regard to the Juvenite Concert, by the 
children of the second and third classes of the Eclectic 
Academy, under the care of Mr. Mason, you will doubtless 
be pleased to learn, that its success was such as its most 
sanguine supporters could have wished. It was repeated, 
by particular request,—the audience, each time, being be- 
tween five and six hundred. The character of the perform- 
ance, for musical skill, and correct taste and execution, was 
very high; and such as holds out the brightest prospects, 
for the future musical education of the children of the Great 
Valley. We hazard nothing in saying, that the predominant 
feeling in the audiences, during the whole of both perform- 
ances, was unmixed delight and admiration. 

May the day arrive speedily, when, in every part of this 
great nation, all the children and youth shall be taught to 
sing,—that their mouths may be filled with the praises of 
Jehovah. Cc. 8. 


From another source we learn, that this let- 
ter speaks the sentiments and feelings of all 
those who were present at the performance. 
We find also, in the “ Cincinnati Journal,” the 
following corroboration of this statement :— 


“ The delicacy and sweetness of the youthful voices, and 
the touching simplicity and artlessness of their singing, 
united to the Aighly poetical character of the words sung, 
produced an effect such as we never before witnessed, ex- 
cept in concerts of a similar kind at the east. The thrill of 
pleasure, at the end of almost every piece, which passed 
through the house, was like an electric shock, and gave a 
fine illustration of what is the true effect of Music,—REAL 
MUSIC. 

“The character of the performance, as to scientific merit, 
was high. The expression, or suiting the singing to the 
sense of the words, was such as to gratify the most perfect 
taste. The correctness of tone, and the sustaining of the 
pitch, were such as are rarely found in concerts of a higher 
rank. The time was as correct as it could be, and any one 
acquainted with music, must know, that this constitutes one 
of its chief beauties, and is more frequently failed in than 
any thing else. 

“ And, in particular, the pronunciation of their words was 
astonishing. Let any one, in the performance of the best 
choirs,—and even in the greater part of sacred concerts,— 
attempt to follow the performers, and know the words they 
are singing, and he will find how great is the universal de- 
ficiency ; but, in the case before us, we can say, that in 
almost every case we were able to distinguish the words 
with perfect ease, in all parts of the tune.” 
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“SOFT BE THE GENTLY BREATHING NOTES,” 
@ Sacred Glee. 


MUSIC COMPOSED AND HARMONIZED BY E. IVES, Jun. 
COPY-RIGHT SECURED BY THE AUTHOR, ACCORDING TO ACT OF CONGRESS,—AND PUBLISHED IN THB MINSTREL, BY PBRMISSION. 
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. 2d Wesen 
Pure as the sun’s enlivening ray, True as the magnet to the pole, 
That scatters life and joy abroad ; So true let our contrition be ; 
Pure as the lucid car of day, Purely let all our sorrows roll, 
That wide proclaims its Maker Gop, To Him who bled upon the tree. 
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SELECT EXTRACTS. 


THE HZOLIAN HARP. 


BY H. F. HARRINGTON. 








°*T was evening in midsummer, and I knelt 

By the lone fever’d couch of a bright being 

Whom Death had breathed upon! Oh, she had pray’d, 
In her strong agony of suffering, 

For the cool breath of evening. Evening came— 

The burning sun went down.—But no sweet breeze 
Rose with its balmy freshness, to allay 

Her brow’s hot flush; and Nature seem’d to droop 
*Neath the dread withering of a pestilence! 

The heavens were curtain’d by white clouds. ”T was pain 
To breathe the sultry air ;—the flowers bent down 
Their dying heads, and folded their parch’d leaves, 

As if a blight were on them. 


Then my soul 
Sicken’d within me, as I gazed on her, 
And felt that she must die. The aged die, 
Yet in our breasts, no startling warning wakes— 
From the enclosing tomb, there comes a voice, 
‘ Weep not, ’t was time to die !’— 
Death sets his seal upon the infant’s brow, 
And its pure spirit sceks that other world, 
Unspotted, undefiled—with not one grief 
Of all that Nature has in store for man, 
To pain its gentle parting ; not one sin, 
To keep it back from Heaven '—and then it seems 
A mockery to grieve. 


But when the fell Destroyer, in his course, 
Withers the strong man’s arm, makes pale the lip 
Mantling with life’s red flush,—and, more than all, 
Steals the bright lustre from the glowing cheek 

Of Nature’s fairest—sweetest,—then the soul 
Bows at the footstool of the Conqueror !— 

Feels in its awful power, the silemt, stern 
Omnipotence of Death ! 


The room was closed— 
Save the loved window, where, when ruddy health 
Beam’d from her laughing eye, she joy’d to sit, 
And look on Nature. ’T was as she had left it— 
The sash half-raised, and her olian Harp, 
With not a breath of Heaven to wake its strings, 
There, as her hand had placed it! 





Now she felt 
Death struggling with her weakness ; aad a gleam 
Of her soul’s agony pass’d o’er her cheek. 
She did not fear to die! She did not mourn 
That the sweet flowers of hope, Youth loves to strew 
Around life’s onward path, for aye were blighted ! 
Not for all this she grieved—tut the dark page 
Of coming Destiny ! She had not held 
Communion with her Gop! No breath of Heaven 
Waited to waft her spirit to a home 
*Mid angel hosts above ;—this, this, she mourn’d !— 
Her maker smiled not on her ! 





Then she pray’d! 
On the deep stillness broke her dying voice, 
And the strong invocation, as the smoke 
Of Israel’s victim for a people’s sins, 
Rose in its purity to meet her Gop! 


* Father, the iron chain of death has bound me ! 
I feel his barbed arrow in my heart,— 
His seal is on my brow! 
The grave’s chill dampness comes e’en now around me ! 
Soon will life’s sense depart. 
Father !—be with me now! 


‘It is not that I dread the pang of dying, 
Nor do I pray that thou wouldst still my pain ; 
I know that Death has won! 
My spirit shrinks not at the sure denying 
Of health’s bright wreath again !— 
Father !—Thy will be done ! 


‘It is not that this frame would be delaying 
*Mid earth’s fair scenes, from Death’s embraces free ; 
And on each sunny day, 
Be through the pleasant groves of Nature straying, 
In Youth’s unstinted glee ;— 
Father !—not this I pray. 


« But, O my Father !—that thy smile were on me !— 
That thou wouldst smooth my pathway to the tomb! 
O that thy love might rest— 
The hallow’d token of thy grace —upon me ! 
How would it light Death’s gloom, 
Father ! to feel me blest !? 





| 








Her prayer is heard! The sullen clouds are rent— 
And a bright gleam of heavenly moonlight rests 

Upon the sufferer’s brow.——Hark ! angel fingers 
Touch the light harp-strings—and a soothing wind 
Kisses her cheek, and plays amid her hair! 

—That gentle girl is dead! [Boston Pearl. 


THE STORM. 
BY JAMES G. 


PERCIVAL. 

IT comes—the storm so long repell’d, 
In wilder rage again; 

Like wintry stream, by barrier swell’d, 
Loud bursts it o’er the plain: 








With gather’d might, it sweeps along ; 
Like thunder, peals its roar: 


The -Zolian melodies of song 
Are lost, amid the wildering throng ; 
The lyre is heard no more. 


A moment’s pause the tempest feels, 
And soft the heavenly tone, 

As evening hymn from cottage steals, 
Breathes sweetly faint and lone. 


de 


Uncertain, as if thrill’d 


with fear, 
It melts and dies away : 


I turn, and wait with longing ear, 
And low and dim, it rises near, 
Quick falls- 


it cannot stay, 


Serene and cali, the world of song ; 
Above the cloud and gale : 


There flows a sheeted stream aiong, 


Through many a silent vale: 


There ever blue the sunny sky ; 
Spring-warm the woving air: 
White filmy wreaths of beauty lis, 


Alone, in holiest rest, on high 
Love dwells forever there. 


Ngw-Haven, April, 1835. |Anickerbocker, 


RELIGION. 


On! wide they wander from the path of truth, 


Who paint Religion with a brow of gloom 
Her step is buoyant, with unfading youth, 
Her features radiant with immortal bloom. 


In life’s gay morning, when the crimson tide 
Of pleasure, dances through each burning vein ; 
She leads with guardian care her charge aside 
From the broad passage to undying pain. 


And when the fleeting joys of time are past, 
And dark despondence on the spirit preys, 

She bids with holy hope, the suff’rer cast 
To brighter regions his confiding gaze. 


From vulgar joys, from low debasing cares 
*T is her’s alone the sinking soul to save, 

For her its sweetest smile creation wears, 
For her no horrors has the yawning grave. 


No: should this scene in headlong ruin close, 
Each shatter’d planet from its orbit move ; 
She would not tremble, for full well she knows 

The arm is nearer of UNBOUNDED LOVE. 


HEBREW MELODY. 

THE wave has still as deep a dye 

That breaks on Judah’s shore ; 
Serene and cloudless is her sky 

As ’t was in days of yore ; 
And there the sun as brightly shines ; 
But ah! on Judah’s holy shrines 

His beam alights no more. 


On Judah’s mountains and her plains 
The stately olives stand ; 

And still her towering palm remains, 
So lonely and so grand. 

As monarchs of the waste they rise, 

But every blast awakes their sighs 
For Judah’s hapless land. 


On Sharon still, to woo the gale, 
The mountain roses bloom ; 

And in each wide and woody vale 
The lily cheers the gloom ; 

But these in mournful splendor tower, 

Ané flourish like some lovely flower 
That blossorns o’er the tomb. 


THE FAMILY MINSTREL. 








THE CHRISTIAN 
SHOULD TAKE HIS FASHIONS FROM HEAVEN. 

If the believer could find no exemplary cha- 
racters on earth, he could not fail of meeting 
with such in heaven. On earth, it is true, 
haughtiness, sensuality and pride are in fashion. 
But the believer is not of earth: he is re- 
proached for being a man of another world ; 
he is a citizen of heaven, Phil. iii. 20. His 
heart is with his treasure, and his soul, trans- 
porting itself by faith into the heavenly re- 
gions, beholds customs there different from 
those which prevail in this world. In heaven 
it is the fashion to bless Gop, to sing his praise, 
to ery, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of 
Hosts ; to animate one another in celebrating 
the glory of the great Supreme, who reigns 


and fills the place. On earth, fashion proceeds 


trom the courts of kings, and the provinces are 
polite when they imitate them. The believer 
is a heavenly courtier; he practiseth, in the 
midst of a creoked and perverse nation, the 


| customs of the court whence he came, and 


whither he hopes to return.—Savrin. 








PERSONAL HOLINESS. 


There is too much theory and too little prac- 
tice on the requirements of the gospel. Religion 
is a living principle in the soul ; it consists in 
loving Gop, with all the heart, and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, It is an active principle,— 
one, which cannot be laid aside, and resumed 
at pleasure. Some people are very good Chris- 
tians apparently, while the excitement of a re- 
vival continues ; but, when that subsides, their 
religion subsides with it. Others can attend 
very well to religious duty, when nothing else 
calls their attention; but, if a worldly object 
interposes, it must be dispensed with. Such 
is not the religion of the Bible,—such is not 
saving grace. The true Christian walks by 
faith; he has a fixed resolution to serve Gop 
at all times. In the busy cares and labors of 
life, he needs religion to cheer and enliven his 
heart: and, in time of declension in the church, 
he realizes the importance of being more ac- 
tively engaged, He is a Christian in his closet, 
in the family circle, in the prayer meeting, 
and at the house of Gop. At home, abroad, in 


prosperity and adversity, he breaths the air of 
heaven. 





THE TEAR, DRW-DROP, PEARL, AND ZEPHYR. 
Near a dew-drop there fell a tear upon a 
tomb, whither a beautiful female repaired every 
morning to weep for her lover. As the sun’s 
golden disk rose higher in heaven, his rays 
fell on the tear and the dew-drop, but glanced 
with double brillancies on the pearl shook 
from the tresses of Aurora. The liquid jewel, 
proud of its lustre, thus addressed its neigh- 
bor :—“‘ How darest thou appear thus solitary 
and lustreless?” The modest tear made no 
answer; but the zephyr that just then was 
wantoning near them, paused in its flight, 
brushed down with its wing the glittering dew- 
drop, and folding the humble tear of affection 
in its embrace, carried it up to heaven !—Noau. 





The human heart revolts against oppression, 
and is soothed by gentleness, as the waves of 
the ocean rise in proportion to the violence of 
the winds, and sink, with the breeze, into mild- 
ness and serenity. 


